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SHE WILL GO TO 
FIVE SCHOOLS 
NEXT TERM 

Off to the IT S A to represent Britain 
in the World Youth Forrnn 

the end of this month 18-year-old Judith Reader is to 
fly to New York to spend three months in the United 
States as British delegate to the World Youth Forum. When 
a CN correspondent called at her home in Southborne near 
Bournemouth he found her busily preparing for the trip, which 
has been arranged by the Council for Education in World 


Citizenship. 

Next term (writes our corre¬ 
spondent) is going to be the most 
varied and exciting in Judith 
Reader's career. She >vill spend 
it at five different American High 
Schools, and during that time she 
will live in the homes of five 
American families, including one 
Negro family. Not only will she 
attend classes and join in the 
regular school life as a pupil; she 
will also become a “walking text¬ 
book on Britain.” 

In addition Judith Reader will 
take part with delegates from 35 
other countries in discussions on 
world affairs—discussions which 
will be broadcast 'and televised 
throughout the United States. 



Judith Reader 


Selection of the delegates—from 
boys or girls all between the ages 
of 16 and 18—was decided by an 
essay of 1500 words on “The 
World We Want,” and by inter¬ 
view. 

“I was lucky,” says Judith, 
“because I was the only one who 
could enter from my school. I 
had already taken my Higher 
Schools Certificate, but all the 
other girls were busy preparing 
for their, exams and could not 
afford to be away for three 
months.” 

Judith described her'essay as 
“frankly idealistic.” The world 
she wants is a world of peace, free 
from hatred and suspicion. She 
wants a world free of racial 


prejudice, in which all countries 
are given the chance, of self- 
government and can make their 
contribution towards Man’s wel¬ 
fare and progress. 

In her opinion some form of 
world government is necessary to 
achieve these aims, but one which 
still allows each country to 
preserve its own individuality. 

Her own headmistress being ill 
at the time, Judith Reader sent off 
her essay without the benefit of 
any expert opinion to encourage 
her. 

PUTTING THE WORLD RIGHT 

A few weeks later she was 
asked to appear before a com¬ 
mittee. This consisted of the 
secretary of the Council of Educa¬ 
tion in World Citizenship, two 
members—a headmaster and a 
headmistress—of the management 
committee, and representatives of 
the Ministry of Education and the 
American Embassy. 

She was one of eight candidates 
at this interview—six girls and 
two boys. “Apparently,” Judith 
says with a smile, “girls are more 
concerned about putting the world 
right than boys.” 

The interview proved to be an 
oral examination to test their 
knowledge of current affairs. 
Britain's attitude on matters of 
world importance, and the British 
system of government, local 
government, education, and wel¬ 
fare services. 

GIVING HER OPINION 

Judith was also given a fore¬ 
taste of questions that she may 
often be asked during her visit; 
her opinion of American customs 
and way of life, and the role of 
the United States in the world 
today. 

“If you were in America, what 
would you say to someone who 
wanted your opinion on racial 
segregation?” was one of the 
questions she was asked. 

Tactfully, Judith began her 
reply: “It would depend in what 
part of -the country I- was, and 
who asked me.” 

But the question she liked was 
“How do you think you can best 



CHRISTMAS 


IS COMING 


v. : 


Jolly figures of snowmen parading through the streets of 
Bournemouth in the carnival procession for the opening of 
the Christmas shopping season. 


SIDEBOARD IN 
THE GARDEN 


repay your American hosts for the 
visit?” 

This enabled her to express her 
belief that visits like these, in 
which “ordinary people” stay 
with “ordinary families ” in other 
countries,'are one of the best ways 
of fostering international friend¬ 
ship. 

“In some places,” Judith Reader 
says, “there is a prejudice against 
Americans. Perhaps it is jealousy 
because the country is so big and 
has such vast natural resources. 
And then films and advertisements 
in magazines help to give a false 
impression of the real American 
way of life. 

“By the end of next March 
there will be 36 of us going back 
from the Youth Forum to our 
own countries. From first-hand 
knowledge we shall then be able 
to tell people what the ordinary 
American families are like-; we 
shall know because we have lived 
with them. And those Americans 
with whom we have stayed and 
gone to school, will also know us 
! a little better.” 


There in the back garden was 
a big sideboard! George Miller 
of Scunthorpe could hardly be¬ 
lieve his eyes. 

Certain that it did not belong 
to him, Mr. Miller telephoned the 
police, who promptly collected it 
and added it to their list of lost 
property. 

Later it was found that the side¬ 
board had been bought at an 
auction sale by a man who was 
just moving to another house and 
had given the wrong address. In 
the end the owner was able to 
collect his rather large piece of 
lost property: 


PUSH-BUTTON VOTES 

A system of push-button electric 
voting has now been installed in 
the Belgian Chamber at Brussels. 
Deputies can record their votes 
without leaving their seats simply 
by pressing the button beside 
them. 


SHAPE OF SOHO 
TO COME 

-A fascinating model showing a 
vision of London’s Soho in a.d. 
2000 was on view recently at the 
Building Exhibition at Olympia. 

Rising from gardens were glass¬ 
sided flats, 24 storeys high, with 
roofs on which helicopters could 
land. In place of the narrow 
roads were canals, carrying people 
in boats and gondolas to pleasure 
gardens and sunbathing terraces. 
The soot and grime had gone, too. 
for power was supplied from 
atomic energy. 

Of the old Soho, only Golden 
Square and Soho Square re¬ 
mained, ns places of historic 
interest. But it was only a vision! 

FISHING WITH BUCKETS 

Hundreds of people have been 
gathering herrings by the bucket¬ 
ful from the beaches at Fleetwood 
and Cleveleys on the Fylde coast 
of Lancashire. It is supposed that 
they were driven ashore by the 
huge schools of porpoises in the 
area. 

Meanwhile, the herring fleets arc 
having one of the poorest seasons 
ever known. 
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JUST A SONG AT 
CHRISTMAS 

For many years now Mr. Ernest Read has organised 
Christmas Concerts in which some 450 boys and. girls 
from London schools take part. The other day a CN 
correspondent went along to one of the rehearsals; and 
this is what he heard and raw. 



Contraltos of the Christmas Choir from the London Schools 


'T'iie big Duke’s Hall of London’s 
Royal Academy of Music was 
just about filled with a mass of 
school uniforms and scarves, 
divided into four big sections— 
sopranos, altos, tenors, and basses. 
And on the stage there was a full 
orchestra of student professionals, 
some of whom were former mem¬ 
bers of Mr. Read’s London Junior 
Orchestra. 

They were busily rehearsing a 
programme of Christmas Music 
from Handel’s Messiah, and a 
number of carols. On the right- 
hand corner of the stage stood Mr. 
Ernest Read himself on the con¬ 
ductor’s rostrum. And he flourished 
a long white baton like a sword., 

MULTITUDE OF SINGERS 

The boys and girls, from schools 
all over and around the London 
area, providing the singing. Ernest 
Read provided the knowledge and 
experience to make that singing 
really worthy of-Christmas. 

As 1 came quietly in, the 
sopranos were making a rather 
mousy start with a chorus, “And 
suddenly there came a multitude.” 
Mr. Read smacked his music with 
his baton and the voices died away. 


“Rejoice greatly,” sang the 
sopranos, all swaying gently to the 
rhythm they were beginning to 
feel. 


Then down came the conductor's 



Mr. Ernest Read in action 



“And suddenly there came a 
Multitude! he cried. “And YOU 
are the multitude—see!” And the 
next time they sang it, they really 
sounded like one. 

Passage after passage of the 
music for the year’s most glorious 
event was sung, corrected, and 
sung again. 


stick on his desk again. “For 
Unto Us,” he called, “NOT For 
Run to Wus.” 

It is easy to make these mistakes 
when you are reading both words 
and music at the same time. 

No one knows this better than 
Ernest Read, who started these 
Christmas Concerts just after the 
war, ten years ago. 
His idea was to train 
schoolchildren up to 
a standard of per¬ 
formance at which 
they could sing what 
are called “major 
works ” with a f u 11 
orchestra in a public 
hall. And that means 
the Royal Festival 
Hali. 

Till three years 
ago only girls took 
part and then Miss 
Florence Horsbrugh, 

Continued at foot of nest 
column 


These tenors are from Mill Hill School 



By the CN Press Qallery 
Correspondent 


\ little incident concerning an 
M.P. and a cup of coffee 
floodlights the care taken at West¬ 
minster to ensure the dignity of 
Parliament. 

While committees are sitting on 
bills in the series of great rooms 
in the corridor “upstairs” they 
can get tea or coffee from a 
trolley outside. 

One M.P. unwittingly took his 
cup of coffee into a committee 
room while, the committee was 
sitting and was reminded by the 
chairman that the drinking of 
coffee was not allowed. 

The same rule applies, of 
course, to the House of Commons 
chamber. But there is a wide 
variety of things one must not do. 
They are mostly practices of long 
ago which Parliament found it 
necessary and convenient to ban. 

Up to the rebuilding of the 
Palace of Westminster in the 
middle of last century M.P.s were 
not as well catered for as they 
are today. Accordingly they 
sometimes felt tempted to eat in 
the chamber itself. 

Tfjfc sucking of oranges was not 
uncommon. Sweets were probably 
consumed in large quantities. 

Nowadays oranges are certainly 
forbidden. Throat lozenges are 
not banned, provided they are 
used strictly in accordance with 
their function—that is, to cure 
“speaker’s throat” and avoid 
huskiness. 

The rules are very strict on 
what articles an M.P. may or may 
not bring into the chamber. Any¬ 
thing that looks like a weapon- 
even though it is intended only for 
demonstration purposes and may 
be quite harmless—is prohibited. 

Objection has even been taken 
to briefcases. But much, of course, 
depends on the mood of the 
House. 


J)uRiNO the recent Finance Bill 
debates many claims were 
made to free certain articles of 
craftsmanship from purchase tax 
so as to’ help local industries. 

One of Britain’s proudest 
industries is pottery. Mr. Geoffrey 
Wilson, M.P. for Truro, deserves 
thanks for bringing to notice the 
fact that his constituency is the 
sole surviving home of the tradi¬ 
tional Cornish pitcher. 

It has been made in Cornwall 
for at least 2000 years. Mr. 
Wilson points out that it is prob¬ 
ably of Phoenician origin. 


Minister of Education, came to a 
concert and remarked that it was 
a pity not to have older school¬ 
boys as tenors and basses. So this 
year there were 54 schoolboy 
tenors and 60 schoolboy basses. 

It struck me that all these young 
people were having a wonderful 
time, producing beautiful music 
under a benevolent baton in a 
master hand. Always there was 
perfect understanding between 
leader and singer—air understand¬ 
ing of great music’and what it 
means to sing it really well • A. I. 


The Children’s Newspaper, Dece.nber 10, /955 


News from Everywhere 


It is estimated that £300.000,000 
is spent on industrial research in 
Britain every year. 

Floating helicopter stations on 
the Thames are a possibility; plans 
are now being considered. 

FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS 

Under.a new training scheme 
announced by the Hull Fishing 
Vessel Owners’ Association, suit¬ 
able boys of 15 and 16 will have 
a chance to become trawler cap¬ 
tains by the time they .are. 30, 
with incomes up to £5000 a year. 

A turnip weighing 27 lb. has 
been grown at Kirkpatrick-Flem- 
ing, Dumfriesshire. 

Off to Australia 



Marian Newman, emigrant from 
Dagenham, Essex, looks rather 
sad while waiting to sail to her 
new home in Australia. But she 
will find that the sun is shining 
“ down under,” for it is summer 
in Australia. 


The five millionth T V licence 
was ’ issued by the G.P.O. in 
October. The total number of 
sound-only licences at the end of 
the same month was just over nine 
million. 

SILENT DUSTBINS 

Dustbins made of rubber are 
to be tried by Chesterfield Rural 
Council. 

A Frenchman who was 
wounded in the head during the 
First World War has recently felt 
a hard lump in his nose. The 
other day he sneezed violently 
several times and out came the 
object—the German bullet which 
had wounded him 41 years ago. 

The altitude record Of 65,890 
feet, set up in August by a Can- 
berra. aircraft, has been officially 
confirmed by the Federation 
Acronautique Internationale. 

BRITISH BUS-INESS 

Israel has placed a £1,000,000 
order for buses with the Leyland 
Motor Company. 

A plaque is to be placed on the 
house in Chester where William 
Friese-Greene, in 1890, gave what 
is thought to be the first public 
performance of a moving film. 

A cat travelled 600 miles in a 
packing-case from Warwick to 
Lerwick in the Shetlands. Now 
it has been adopted as a rat¬ 
catcher in a quayside storage 
depot. 
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no mutation 
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__ Setting closely lysi-mUis 

223K T4IQB VCff Hno Whitt- JMnmomls. 
Pact IT 13 0 Xhis beautiful Ladies' 

Watch sparkles like stardust. Set on the lour 
quarters is a i.hoico of sapphire, ruby or 
emerald coloured stones. Offered for tlio 
first time in England. Accurate pin-lever 
jewelled movement. Comp. guar. .-£4.19.6 
on cordette, 21/- extra for dainty bracelet. 
Luminous 6/6 extra. Send 2'6 for pack, 
and. rcg. Test. 7 days. If satis, pay 18 
fortnightly payts. 6/3. Tinted with pure 
unadulterated Platinum. 




Imagine travelling at 
10,000 m.p.h. Tlay at 
- brave pioneers rushing 
■ through space and be first 
uni /I on the Moon. Attractive 

* rcoloured Wind, Rain and 
4 BOYS Element resisting mat¬ 

erial. Silver tipped. Equipment includes 
Aerial and TELESCOPE WITH “ASTRAL" 
COMPASS. Largo enough for 4 boys, the 
Scientist, Pilot, Radio Operator, 1 Crew. 
Stands indoors or outdoors. Height 5 , 3". 
2/6 dep., bal. 6 mthly. payts. 5/4. Cash 
29/11. SPACE SUITS 12/11 each. Post 1/6. 


Platinum P/afed/^Jt 
GENTS CALENDAR 
WATCH 
NO DEPOSIT 

CASH PRICE £ 4 - 19-6 

For the first time you 
can own this wrist 
wal ch, genuinely plated 
with pure unadult- 
ated Platinum. Witli calendar dial that 
keeps you informed of date. Novel but 
practical for sportsmen and businessmen. 
Automatic action changes date every 24 hours. 
Real pin-lever escapement, shock, dust resist. 
Neat flat case. Guar. £4.19.6 on strap, 
bracelet 21/* ext. Luminous 6/6 ext. Send 
2 '6 for pack, and rcg. Test 7 days. If satis. 
18 fortnightly payts. 6/3. Lists, Terms. 

GENUINE GOVT. STOCK 

SPECIAL ISSUE 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

HfW Per dozen 
1 I Post 7d. 

A never never 
again offer of 
good class finely 
woven genuine 
unstarched men’s 
size Handker¬ 
chiefs, hemmed all sides. Straight out of 
manufacturer’s bales at one third of original 
price I 4/11 per doz., post 7d. or 3 dozen 
15/*, including post. Limited stocks. 

ALSO NAVAL omCERS’ SOCKS 
THREE PAIRS POR 15/-. Post 1/6. 
Admiralty stock. Finest woven hard wearing 
wool Naval Officers' socks. Lists, Terms. 



Headquarter and Qenerai supplies ltd 


(CN/50), 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all bat. lp.m. Wed. 


ARE YOU A 
GOOD PARENT? 

We don’t doubt the answer, and so if you have 
children, of 8-12, you will want them to do well in 
the 11 & 12 plus Examinations, and win their way to 
a Grammar School. 

Do you know—you can really help them? They are 
trained, of course, in the Elementary School, but the 
classes are large. What any child needs is individual 
tuition. 

This is what our courses provide—weekly teaching 
directly suited tor the 11 & 12 plus Examinations, 
lie or she will benefit by it. 

Write for brochure and Diagnostic Test: 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.N. 43), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 
him- i Stoke-on-Trent. —— 



This Brochure 

FREE 
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CN Picture-News 
and Time Map 


MUSK' OXEN, now.: 
found only In .the ; 
wilds of ' northern : 
Ganada, have never 
been reared in capti-.' 
vity. But it is believed ] 
that four young oxen 
recently captured will' 
thrive on the Vermont 
farm to which they 
have been taken. It 
hoped that it will 
be possible to breed 
from them a variety 
which will yield a 
high-quality wool. 






“X 



DUST CLOUDS from the Great 
Plains of South-East Hungary 
cause much trouble in Budapest 
every year So a belt of trees 
covering 2400 acres is to be 
planted in a semi-circle starting 
20 miles north of Budapest and 
running round the eastern side ^v^L 
to the city's southern outskirts, 



The clocks above show time all over the world. Sun¬ 
light moves westward round the Earth, travelling 15 
degrees an hour. This means that every 15 degrees 
east of Greenwich the clock is one hour ahead, and 
every 15 degrees west is one hour behind. 


C% JAPAN is planning 
great underwater 
tunnel. Spanning the 
9k ji 23 miles between the 
main island of Hon- 
-shu and Hokkaido (in 
the north), it Will take 
ten years to complete. 


PACIFIC OCEAN 




•Hokkaido 
'Honshu - 


BRAZIL is being severely hit by reduced demand 
for her ‘coffee, for it produces two-thirds of the 
country’s income. High prices after the war led to 
many countries growing their own coffee, and some 
are now able to export it as well. World coffee 
production is now 5940 million lb., of which Brazil 
supplies more than • half, but consumption is only 
three-quarters of the total. 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


b 

iD/Y' 

,u J Wait(iKih 

^Oamaru 


A LAKE 200 MILES LONG is planned 
in the Zambesi Valley. It will serve 
a hydro-electric power plant at Kariba 
in Southern Rhodesia. See news columns 


NEPAL has a Five-Year-Plan to de¬ 
velop her resources. Some 900 miles 1 
of roads are to be constructed, and i 
extensive building schemes include a 
university at Katmandu, the capital. , 


A MILE-LONG BRIDGE is being 
bui-lt across the Waitaki River near 
Oamaru. At this point the river bed 
is covered only in time of flood. 
|i See news columns 


CORK TREE OF 
MANY USES 

A tree, rivalling those useful 
plants which the Swiss Family 
Robinson were always finding on 
their island, has been transplanted 
from Russia’s Far East to other 
parts of the Soviet Union. Known 
as the Amur cork tree, its soft 
velvety bark yields excellent cork, 
and if this is carefully removed the 
tree will grow a new cork skin in 
the course of a few years. 

The timber is very hard, has an 
excellent grain, and is ideal for 
furniture making. From its big 
flowers, local bees can produce a 
particularly rich honey with a high 
medicinal value. 

Useful oils are also derived from 
the fruit of the tree which, in¬ 
cidentally, will live to 300 years 
of age. 

At one time the Amur cork 
tree would only grow in the Far 
East and botanical gardens. But 
now Soviet botanists have been 
establishing plantations in Byelo- 
Russia, thousands of miles from its 
original home. According to re¬ 
ports the trees are flourishing 
there. 


WORLD’S DEEPEST HOLE 

What is claimed to be the 
deepest man-made hole in the 
world is the oil well being drilled 
in the great marshlands of the 
Mississippi river in Louisiana. 
Already it is beyond the 21,482- 
foot drilling made in California 
two years ago. 

As yet, no appreciable quantity 
of oil has been discovered, but 
drilling is to be continued. 


ARCTIC SCHOOL 

Sweden and Norway are trying 
hard to improve their educational 
services to their peoples of the 
remote North. 

From Norway comes news of 
an agricultural school at Tana, 
well beyond the Arctic Circle, in 
the province of Finmnark. Pupils 
will be taught the latest methods 
of cultivation for these high 
latitudes, where the area under 
crops has already increased by fifty 
per cent since the war. 

Swedish reports speak of the 
huge success of the “book bus” 
system which covers the Far North 
of that country. The “book bus” 
sets off each month to tour the 
territory of the small Lapp com¬ 
munities which are scattered amid 
the many lakes and mountains. 


The young Shakespeare 



This marble statue of William 
Shakespeare as a boy was recently 
auctioned at Killerby Ilall near 
Scarborough. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
NEW BRIDGE 

A mile-long bridge for road 
traffic is now being built across 
the Waitaki River, near the town 
of Oamaru, in New Zealand. It is 
alongside the old wooden bridge 
which carries trains and motor 
traffic. 

The Waitaki River drains three 
big lakes at the foot of Mount 
Cook, New Zealand’s highest 
peak, and forms the boundary 
between the provincial districts of 
Canterbury and Otago. It is some¬ 
times called the “Tweed of New 
Zealand.” See World Map 


GREAT NEW LAKE 

A great hydro-electric scheme at 
Kariba, Southern Rhodesia, will 
result in the formation of a lake 
200 miles long in the Zambezi 
Valley. The Rhodesian Minister 
for Home Affairs has stated that 
the scheme will provide some of 
the cheapest electricity in . the 
world, and also a navigable water¬ 
way which will open up the entire 
interior along the border of the 
two Rhodesias. The area could 
also be developed as a national 
park. See World Map 


WASHING MACHINE FOR 
MRS CHRISTIAN 

The Pacific island of Pitcairn 
now has a washing machine. And 
the purchaser is Mrs. Fletcher 
Christian, whose husband is a 
descendant of the man who led 
the mutiny on the Bounty and 
afterwards landed with a party of 
the mutineers on this lovely far¬ 
away island. 


BEST BOOK 

Some 20,000 entries were sent 
to a best-book-of-the-year com¬ 
petition in Japan; and the Bible 
was awarded first prize. 

Excellence of production counts 
as well as contents, and the win¬ 
ning entry was a leather-bound 
volume and published by the 
Japan Bible Society. 

The first prize of 50.000 yen 
was intended for the author. In 
the circumstances, a bronze 
plaque was awarded to the Japan 
Bible Society instead, and the 
prize money given to the author 
of the next best book. 

A great increase in the sales of 
Bibles is expected as a result of 
this competition. Some 1,669,884 
copies of the Scriptures have been 
sold in Japan in the past year. 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SOCCER 

Tom Finney, the Preslon and 
England winger, is one of Soccer’s 
artists, and every young player 
can benefit from the advice he 
offers in Instructions to Young 
Footballers (Museum Press, 9s. 6,). 

Having described the basic 
principles of the game, he passes 
on many useful hints. He tells, 
for example, of the practice of 
John Charles playing basketball to 
improve his jumping; and of the 
use of pegs and a length of cord 
to indicate angles to a goalkeeper. 

Tom Finney also devotes many 
pages to the tactics applicable to 
each position on the field, a phase 
of the game which many 
youngsters never take the trouble 
to learn. 



PEG 

OF LORK 
needs 
Mustard 

Who’s she ? Oh, you mean “ Leg of 
Pork needs Mustard But of course 
it does, Colman’s Mustard! You expect 
beef, ham, cold meats, all to have a 
mustard-spoonful of golden flavour 
with them. Sing out the password; 
“Mass the Pustard > please ! ” 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Highland army in Derby 


DECEMBER 4, 1745. DERBY 
—The Highland rebel army led by 
Charles Edward, Stuart Pretender 
to the throne of England, entered 
this town today. 

The Pretender, who raised his. 
standard of rebellion at Glen- 
finnan less than four months ago 
and, in the name of his father 
“James VIII,” declared himself 
Regent, is now only 130 miles 
from London. 

Reports from the capital say 
that the news of Derby’s fall has 
hit London like a thunderbolt. 
The Londoners are in a panic. 
Shops are closed, business has 
been suspended, and there is a 
run on the banks. 

But there are strong indications 
that the rebel army has reached 
the furthest point of its advance. 


Two English armies are moving 
on Derby and a third is being 
formed to defend London from 
direct attack if necessary. 

On his way south the Pretender 
has failed to recruit any en¬ 
thusiastic support for his rebellion 
against King George, apart from 
some at Manchester, and it is re¬ 
vealed now that his officers have 
been arguing with him during the 
past few days against any further 
advance south. 

Only with difficulty did he per¬ 
suade them to come as far as 
Derby. 

(Two days later Prince Charles 
reluctantly agreed to retreat north. 
The retreat was brilliantly 
executed, but the remnants of his 
army were finally defeated at 
Culloden on April 16, 1746.) 


Musketeers’ creator dies 


DECEMBER 5, 1870. DIEPPE 
—Alexandre Dumas, creator of' 
those famous figures The Three 
Musketeers, died today at his 
son’s house at 
Puys. He was 
68 . 

Dumas was 
only four 
years old 
when he lost 
his father, and 
as a result was 
brought up in Wmxm& 
poverty. As a 
young man he went to Paris to 
seek his fortune and while work¬ 
ing ns a clerk began writing plays. 

He won immediate success w'ith 



his plays, but will always be re¬ 
membered not as a playwright but 
as a novelist and particularly by 
the romantic series telling the 
deeds of The Three Musketeers. 
The first of these, an eight-volume 
work, appeared in 1844, when 
Dumas was 41, and won world¬ 
wide popularity. 

_ The following year appeared his 
famous Count of Monte Cristo, 
and by then he was one of the 
most popular writers known. 

His work brought him great 
wealth, but he was recklessly, 
extravagant and two years ago 
was at the mercy of his creditors 
and fled to the refuge of his son’s 
home,'broken in health. 


Peel becomes Premier 


DECEMBER 9, 1834. LONDON 
—Sir Robert Peel, who has been 
hurrying across Europe at the 
urgent request of King William, 
today accepted the double office 
of First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
crowns his brilliant career by be¬ 
coming Prime Minister. 

The search for hint and the 
summons to London makes an ex¬ 
citing and romantic story. When 
the king abruptly dismissed Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry last month 
he ordered his assistant private 
secretary, Sir James Hudson, to 


find Sir Robert, who was abroad. 

Sir James traced him to Rome 
and delivered his Majesty’s sum¬ 
mons to Sir Robert at a ball given 
by the Duchess of Torlonia. Sir 
Robert immediately packed and 
hurried back to London to take 
over the Government. 

Sir Robert, who entered Parlia¬ 
ment as a Tory at the age of 21, 
is famous for the work he did as 
Home Secretary and for his 
foundation of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, members of which 
have, become known, because of 
him, as “ Peelers ” and “ Bobbies.” 


Open to all schools 

A WALT DISNEY 
COMPETITION 

The Chief Dog Spotter invites all 
schools to take part in a National 
Competition in which children submit 
paintings, drawings, poems or other 
works of art on any theme inspired by 
the Walt Disney film, LADY AND 
THE TRAMP. 

Prizes include a SPANIEL or a 
BICYCLE, together with a hand¬ 
some certificate personally signed by 
Walt Disney. 

Ask your teacher to write for full 
details and entry form to : 



R. HARVEY JOHNS, CHIEF DOG SPOTTER, 18 SEYMOUR ST., LONDON, W.1 


RECLAIMING A CITY 
FROM THE JUNGLE 

The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum has announced plans to 
restore an ancient Maya city in 
Guatemala as the “finest monu¬ 
ment of American Indian civilisa¬ 
tion available to the public.” 
Work is to start next January. 

The ancient city is Tikal, in the 
Peten region. Occupied up to the 
tenth century a.d., it is believed 
to be the greatest of ancient 
American cities. 

The city is now covered by the 
Central American jungle, but re¬ 
searchers say it was once a 
metropolis of great temples, lavish 
palaces, and many dwellings, with 
paved roadways and reservoirs. 

The site was explored in the 
1930s by the university museum 
and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, but was accessible 
only by mule-trains until the 
Guatemalan Air Force built an 
airfield near the ruined city five 
years ago. 

The field is only an hour’s flight 
from Guatemala City. 


WINTER OVERHAUL 

The Queen Elizabeth is having 
her winter overhaul in the 
George V Dock at Southampton 
this month, and some idea of the 
size of the task can be judged by 
the number of domestic items 
which will have to be handled. 
They include 120,000 pieces of 
linen, 8000 blankets and coverlets, 
13,000 curtains and bedspreads, 
and 3500 pieces of furniture. 

In addition, some 120 painters 
will be kept busy putting eight 
tons of paint on the hull and super¬ 
structure. 


Finishing touch 



Janet Williams of Cobham in 
Surrey puts the finishing touches 
to a clay model at the Kingston 
School of Art, where she is in her 
last year* 


BEST WAY TO PLAY 
INDIANS 

Kirk Douglas, the film star, re¬ 
cently set his two young ; sons, 
Michael and Joel, to work in his 
own production. The Indian 
Fighter,, now being filmed in 
Oregon. 

They played young Indians and 
were transformed into the genuine 
article with black wigs and plenty 
of make-up. 

‘One of their extra duties was 
to remove their father’s high 
boots, a pull which usually sent 
them flying backwards into the 
sagebrush. 


RADIO AND TV 
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FULL MARKS FOR THIS 
HEADMASTER 


JJave you seen some of those 
giant vegetables in A T V 
Commercial Television on Satur¬ 
day mornings? Raymond Bishop, 
who grows them and is A T V-'s 
resident gardener, is headmaster 
of St. Ann’s High ' School. 
Virginia Water, Surrey. 

Although he grows cabbages 
weighing 40 lb. and tomato plants 
eight feet high, gardening is 
purely his hobby. What with 
teaching and marking homework, 
he has little time for it except at 
weekends. His garden is smaller 


Student doctor 

Recordings were made in one 
of London’s big teaching 
hospitals for Children’s Hour 
next Saturday. I Want to Be a 
Doctor will deal with the training 
of a young student, son of a well- 
known London surgeon, who is 
due to qualify in 1957. 

John Lane and David Lloyd- 
Jantes, who wrote the script, 
toured the wards and lecture 
rooms with their tape-recording 
gear. 



One of Raymond Bishop's daughters 
helps him with a giant cahliage. 


than average, too. yet he produces 
enough vegetables and fruit 
throughout the year to feed his 
family of four daughters. 

The finalists 


For clever young toy- 
makers 

A. RE you quick and clever with 
your hands? Then there is 
still time to enter the Northern 
Children’s Hour competition for 
making Christmas toys. After 
being judged for prize-winning 
! certificates, they will be given to 
! poor children. Closing date for 
1 entries is next Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber -13. 


| The toys, not too big or too 
, heavy, should have the' name and 
| address of the maker- clearly 
! marked on the parcel, and be sent 
j to Children’s Hour Competition, 
: BBC, Piccadilly, Manchester 1. 


Any kind of toy can be made. 
; and families can combine opera- 
| tions provided the entry states 
: who has done what! The winners 
S in each group will be announced 
i in Children's Hour on Tuesday, 
December 20. 


Recently, you may remember. 1 ; 

mentioned the BBC Tele- j 
vision's search for a boy singer i 
for the annual Christmas per¬ 
formance of Gian Carlo Menolti’s 
nativity opera Amah! and the 
Night Visitors. He was needed to 
replace Charles Vignolcs. the 
Canterbury Cathedral chorister, 
whose voice had broken. 

Two choirboys have now been 
chosen from auditions and the 
final pick will, be made after full- 
scale rehearsals begin next Mon¬ 
day. They.tire Malcolm Day. 13. 
from All Saints Choir School. 
Margaret Street, London; and 
Graham Saunders, 121. from the 
Tiffin Boys School. Kingston-on- 
Thames. a chorister at the Chapel 
Royal, Hampton Court Palace. 

Look on Thursday 

T HE film camera can go where 
no television camera dare 
trespass. We can see this fo'r our¬ 
selves in Look in BBC Children's 
TV this Thursday. ' Peter Scott 
will introduce the West Country 
naturalist H. G. Hurrell. who will , 
show a remarkable film of wild j 
life near his home on Dartmoor, i 

Dealing largely with the life of 
the crow family, it includes close- 
up shots of a raven’s roost, which 
few people ever get near. We 
shall also see pictures of half- 
tame pine martens. 

Mr. Hurrell is ■ probably . the 
only man who has succeeded in 
bringing these weasel-like little 
beasts to even this tameness. 


Coons drive home 
the lesson 

Don’t miss the Goons in their 
first programme for Chil- 
j dren’s Hour this Thursday. It 
starts off cn a sensible note, with 
John Snagge pointing out the im- 
1 portance of posting parcels early 
for Christmas. 


! Then, I can promise you, 
| there’ll be a riot. Spike Milligan, 
Harry Sccombe, and Peter Sellers 



Spike Milligan, Peter Sellers, 
and Harry Second)? 


will drive the lesson, home. What 
happens to parcels posted late will 
be demonstrated by Neddy Sea- 
goon (Harry Secombe) with the 
assistance of a smoked-glass ear 
trumpet. 1 ' 

Ernest Thomson 
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SKYWAYS 
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THIS WAY TO THE 


WORLD’S 


Inside the spacious and well-lit passenger reception building 


UNDER THE RUNWAY 

Heart oT London Airport is the 
diamond-shaped Central Terminal 
Area, reached by vehicles from 
the Bath Road by means of a 
half-mile tunnel beneath one of 
the main runways. At present only 
two of the buildings forming the 
diamond are complete: the 
central building, crowned by a 
huge control tower; and a passen¬ 
ger reception building 600 feet 
long. 

From roof gardens and terraces 
on top of this building visitors 
can watch the busy scene on the 
tarmac below as planes load and 
unload their passengers. They can 
also join in organised tours of the 
airport. 

A third building, known as the 
Eastern Apex from its position in 
the diamond, is due to be finished 


Visitors on the roof of the passenger reception building watching the arrival and departure of airliners. Inset on right: the Control Building 


early next year. This will provide 
office accommodation for the 
various airlines using the airport 
as well as amenities for the public 
probably unequalled in the world. 

Young plane-spotters, fhr ex¬ 
ample, will have a vantage-point 
second to none. From a series of 
roof gardens they will be able to 
watch an unending procession of 
gigantic airliners speeding along 
the huge runways, bound for dis¬ 
tant lands. And if rain should 
come, families will be able to visit 
the airport’s exhibition hall or the 
news cinema, both in the same 
building. Food—ever an impor¬ 
tant consideration-on a day’s out¬ 
ing—will be obtainable from 
snack bars, buffets, and res¬ 


taurants, catering between them 
for all tastes and all pockets. 

Nerve-centre of London Air¬ 
port is the control tower, 127 feet 
high, from which all incoming 
planes are guided by radio and 
radar from when they are still out 
of sight until they taxi to a stop 
at their allotted space outside one 
of the passenger buildings. Sitting 
at the top of the tower in a glass 
penthouse is the airport ground 
controller, who supervises the 
movement of all servicing vehicles 
and aircraft on the ground. 

At peak periods he resorts to 
using the block traffic lighting 
system employed on the runways 
and taxiways. From a small- 
scale model of the system, he 


selects a suitable route for pilot 
or driver to follow and switches 
on the appropriate lights. Green 
lights let into the centre of the 
taxiway signal that a section is 
clear and a red bar tells the air¬ 
craft or vehicle to stop. 

When visibility is poor the con¬ 
troller watches these movements 
on his airfield . surface movement 
indicator. This is a remarkable 
new piece' of British radar equip¬ 
ment which provides him with a 
picture of the complete airfield 
as precisely as a photograph. 

On the floor below is the 
approach control room with two 
radar control officers. One guides 
aircraft in from Epsom, to the 
south of London, and the other 
from Watford, in the north. In 
bad weather, aircraft are 
“ stacked ” at different heights 
over a radio beacon at both 
points, where they await their 


turn to be called in to land. 

Should a pilot be unable to see 
the aerodrome, when he is about 
six' miles away the radar con¬ 
trollers hand over the machine to 
a “talk down” controller. He 
gives the pilot heights, speeds, and 
a course to follow until the run-. 
way is dead ahead and the plane 
is in a position to make a safe 
landing. 

All the appropriate services are 
warned in advance of the arrival 
of each aircraft, so that customs 
and immigration officials are 
ready for passengers, and bowsers 
are standing by to refuel the 
machine with the least possible 
delay. 

London Airport, busiest in 
Europe, and most modern in the 
world, is a fascinating place. 
Everyone who has an opportunity 
to visit it will find the experience 
rewarding. 


A corner of the control tower—nerve centre of London Airport 


'T'hirty-six years ago, at a tiny 
airfield near Hounslow, a 
small band of pioneer airmen 
made history by starting the first 
regular air service between 
London and Paris. Weather per¬ 
mitting, they made one return 
llight each day. 

Not far from this ■ spot today 
lie the broad concrete runways of 
London Airport—a majestic new 
Port of London where the planes 
of 30 international airlines can 
land and take-off more often than 
trains arrive and depart at 
Britain’s biggest railway station. 
During peak periods a plane lands 
or takes off every two minutes, 
and eventually . it is anticipated 
there will be twice_as much traffic. 

Built on the site of Heathrow, • 
a former R.A.F. Station, London 
Airport is now a busy town with 
a working population of nearly 
14,000 people—airline personnel, 
maintenance men, airport staff, 
traffic controllers, cooks, tele¬ 
graphists, customs, police. 
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SUPPORTERS 

WANTED 

J7veryone in this country 
hopes that Great Britain 
will do well in next year’s 
Olympic Games at Mel¬ 
bourne. But that will only be 
possible if we are able to send 
our very best athletes, and to 
send them costs money. 

Speaking at the jubilee 
dinner of the British Olympic 
Association, the Duke of 
Edinburgli pointed out that 
few of the governing bodies 
who will select our. athletes for 
Melbourne “ have got any¬ 
thing at all in the kitty.” 

He went on to say that if 
Britain were unable to send 
her best team merely through 
lack of funds it would be a 
very great disaster; it would 
show that we were not 
interested in one of our great 
sister nations nor in the 
Olympic Games, . 

Nor was Government help 
the solution. “The team we 
want to send should be com¬ 
posed of amateurs and not 
temporary civil servants,” said 
the Duke. 

The British Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation, launching an appeal 
for funds, has announced that 
at least £75,000 will be re¬ 
quired to send a team of 
British athletes who will 
worthily represent Britain at 
Melbourne. 

■ All teams need supporters, 
and just now our athletes need 
a whole army of them. And 
the most effective support that 
can be given is a contribution 
to the Olympic fund. No 
matter how small, it will be a 
real sporting gesture. 


OUR HOMELAND 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Sir William Temple wrote: 
The first ingredient in conversa¬ 
tion is truth, the next good sense. 
Quiet moorings in the creek by the little the third good humour, and the 
Essex village of St. Osyth, near Clacton fourth wit. 


A CORNER ON THE 
MOON 

YUould you care to buy a plot 
vv of land on the Moon? It 
might come in useful to build a 
bungalow on when you retire, by 
which time there may be every¬ 
day trips'. 

If you are interested, there is 
an Interplanetary Development 
Corporation in New York which 
will sell you “an acre of good 
crater bottomland” for one 
dollar—just over seven shillings. 

Of course, there is a risk. 
Even if you are able to get to 
the Moon, the climate may prove 
unbearable ; or the Man in the 
Moon may already be in posses¬ 
sion of your plot. 

On the whole, perhaps, with 
Christmas so near, there are 
better uses for seven shillings. 

Out and About 

lie green plover—-that hand¬ 
some bird with a long crest, 
usually called the lapwing—may 
easily be seen in the damp fallow 
fields at present. That is so-long 
as no bad frost makes the 
ground hard. 

The lapwings can be seen 
walking in open order over the 
recently ploughed fields, looking 
for insects, grubs, and worms. 
Earlier in the autumn many of 
them haunted marshy estuaries, 
and would soon return to them 
if the fields froze up. 

Because of their strange cry 
green plovers are also known as 
peewits. C. D. D. 


Not quite what she 
meant 

his story was told at a prize¬ 
giving the other day by Dr. 
J. C. Heenan, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Leeds. It concerned 
his old second-form master, the 
Rev. Joseph Bickerstaff, who was 
in the audience. 

“He had a wonderful way of 
dealing with young delinquents,” 
said the Bishop. “Parents used 
to bring their boys from all over 
to consult him, and on one occa¬ 
sion his eloquent appeal to a 
boy’s better self brought the 
reply: 

“‘I will be good, if you give 
me half-a-crown.’ ” 

This made the boy’s mother 
angry. 

“Why can’t you be good like 
Father Bickerstaff,” she de¬ 
manded, “good for nothing?” 


Hero of Everest 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
December 12, 1925 

Clgnor Mussolini, the Dictator 
w - ) of Italy, is not satisfied with 
his position. 

He has made the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment into a Fascist committee, 
with a system of election that 
puts his friends in and keeps 
almost all his enemies out; but 
he does not think he should be 
dependent on the support of even 
that sort of Parliament. Its 
members have, therefore, been 
asked to pass a law making the 
Prime Minister independent of 
Parliament. 


Mr. E. I. Ilalliday painted this 
fine portrait of Sir Edmund 
Hillary. It was hung at the 
Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters’ Exhibition at the 
Royal Institute Galleries in 
London. 


THERE’S ALWAYS ANOTHER 
DAY 

'G'ach eve Earth falleth down 
- L ' the dark, 

As though its hopes were o’er ; 
Yet lurks the sun when day is 
done 

Behind tomorrow’s door. 

William Morris 


THEY SAY... 

Vou have to be young and 
- L active to play chess these 
days. Otherwise you can’t stand 
up to it. 

Director of the 
Hastings Chess Congress 

YUe have nuclear-powered 
v v craft coming along—air¬ 
craft which will fly five times 
round the world without refuel¬ 
ling. 

Mr. Peter Masefield 

T would advise anybody who 
wants to go swimming to 
take their boots off. 

Lieut.-Coi. Harry Llewellyn, after 
rescuing a woman from the River Usk 

YYhatever your interest may 
v v be, go deeply into it. Don’t 
be satisfied with the facts on the 
surface. 

Sir Edward Appleton, 
Principal, Edinburgh University 

T understood the hon. Gentle- 
A man to say that this one-third 
was one-third of a total which 
was itself one-third of the general 
housing programme. 

An M.P. 


QUIZ CORNER 

. Which people first used 
coffee as a beverage? 

. What bird lays a 3-lb. 
■ egg? 


What fish 
trees? 


What American Indian | 
game is played at f 
British girls’ schools? X 

Why does jam “set”? | 

The following two breeds J 
of dog have something | 
in common: Gordon X 
setter and cairn terrier, t 
what is it? | 

Answers on page 12 J 


Think on These Things 

YYhen we say “I promise,” we 
v v give our word that we will 
do what we have been asked, 
and we know we cannot rightly 
go back on it. Laler, perhaps, 
we find it not very convenient or 
easy, and we may be tempted to 
forget our promise. But the 
person who does not keep pro¬ 
mises cannot be trusted, and 
friendship is spoiled if you 
cannot trust people. 

David, in the Prayer Book 
version of the Psalms, says that 
the person who is worthy to be 
with God must be trustworthy. 
He must keep his promises. 

“Lord, who shall dwell in Thy 
tabernacle? ... He that swcarelh 
unto his neighbour, and dis- 
appointeth him not: though it 
were to his own hindrance.” 
(Psalm 15. 1 and 5). O. R. C. 


Next Week’s 


Birthdays 

December 11 

Charles Frederick Cross (1855- 
1935). Analytical chemist who 
discovered the viscose process of 
treating cellulose which made 
the manufacture of rayon (arti¬ 
ficial silk) possible. 


December 12 


Rev. Philip Thomas Clayton 
(1885). Founder of Toe ‘ H 
(Talbot House). The original 



Talbot 
House, 
named after 
a fallen 
officer, was 
established in 
1915 in the 
Belgian town 
ofPoperinghe 
and “Tubby” 
Clayton was 
its Founder Padre. After the 
war he turned the organisation 
into a great movement to foster 
unselfish service and made 
several world tours on its behalf. 


December 13 

Heinrich Heine (1797-1856). 
German lyric poet whose Jewish 
origin caused his works to be 
banned under the Hitler regime. 
His most famous poem tells the 
legend of the Lorelei Rock in 
the Rhine. 

December 14 

Tycho Brahe (1546-1601). 
Danish astronomer. By his 
accurate and systematic observa¬ 
tions he did much to change the 
conception of the universe as 
then held. 


December IS 

George Romney (1734-1802). 
Portrait painter. Fashionable 
and successful, yet he put aside 
many valuable commissions to 
immortalise the beauty of his 
favourite model, Emma Hart, 
later Lady Hamilton. Despite 
his success the highest price he 
ever obtained for a portrait was 
120 guineas. Ninety years after 
his death one of them was sold 
for 10,500 guineas. 

December 16 

Sir John (Jack) Hobbs (1882). 
Cricketer. In his long career 
between 1904 
and 1935 for 
Cambridge¬ 
shire, Surrey, 
and England 
he made 
197 centuries. 
Some of his 
records have 
since been 
beaten but he 
will always 
be remembered as a representa¬ 
tive of English sport at its best. 

December 17 • 

Sir Humphry Davy (1778— 
1S29). Chemist, inventor of the 
miner’s safety lamp. The popu¬ 
larity of his lectures at the Royal 
Institution made science fashion¬ 
able. But he was also devoted 
in his research, and courageous, 
as he showed early in his career 
when he administered nitrous 
oxide (laughing gas) to himself 
so that he might discover its 
anaesthetic properties. 
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Great New Cunarder 





An artist’s impression of the 
22,000-ton Cnnard liner Carinthia, 
which is to be launched by 
Princess Margaret at Clydebank 
on December 14. She is due to 
make her maiden voyage from 
Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal 
on June 27 next year. The 


Carinthia is the third Cunarder 
to bear the name. 

The first of the Carinthias, built 
in 1895, was lost off Haiti in the 
West Indies in 1900. The second, 
built in 1925, was torpedoed in 
1940 while on war service as an 
armed merchant cruiser. 


All mixed up about Paris 


A film version of Jules Verne's, 
immortal story, Round the World 
in 80 Days, is being made by an 
American company and is likely 
to be seen in this country about 
the middle of next year. Mean¬ 
while, we can tell the story of the 
stir made in Paris when shots 
were being taken of the arrival of 
Phileas Fogg, played by the great 
Fernandel. 

The American producers, like 
Jules Verne’s globe-trotter, seem 
to have been in a terrible hurry. 
In their haste to restore the Rue 
dc Rivoli to its 1872 appearance, 
they had private cars taken away 
by breakdown lorries, prevented 
residents from entering or leaving 
their homes, applied paint to 
brighten the scene, and removed 
traffic lights. - 

STATE OF SIEGE 

Hearing of this, the Prefect of 
the Paris Police was naturally 
most indignant, and "at once 
ordered an inquiry into this shat¬ 
tering of the Rue de Rivoli’s Sun¬ 
day morning quiet. According to 
the Paris paper, Le Figaro, 
the Prefect told guests at an 
Anglo-American Press banquet 
that the film people had no ex¬ 
cuse for putting-the famous street 
into “a state of siege,” and that 
he was taking disciplinary action 


STAMP ALBUM 


against his subordinates for allow¬ 
ing it. 

It seems, however, that these 
efforts to give the street its 1872 
look were not entirely successful. 
A writer to Le Figaro points out 
several mistakes in a photograph 
of the scene. 

The Vendome Column was not 
there in 1872, writes this critic; 
the dragoon officer in the picture 
is wearing the uniform of 1910. 

WRONG BUS 

But it is the old horse-bus, 
“Madeleine-Bastille,” which 
comes in for most criticism. This 
line did not come into service 
until 1879—and never in the Rue 
dc Rivoli. Morever, its horses did 
not wear collars or blinkers, and 
its driver sported not a top hat 
but a black leather one with a 
low crown. 

Another correspondent suggests 
that if the producer had only 
appealed to the good citizens of 
Paris to enter into the spirit of the 
film they would have put on 
opera hats and false moustaches 
and co-operated willingly. 

However, no great harm seems 
to have been done save to a few 
people’s tempers, and this Sunday 
morning in the Rue de Rivoli will 
be long remembered by those 
who were there. And, of course, 
it made first-rate publicity for the 
picture. 1 


NEW FILMS 


TEN HEROES IN CANOES—AND 
ANOTHER IN THE DESERT 


thrilling new film called 
Cockleshell Heroes tells the 
story of an exploit by a little 
band of Royal Marines in the last 
war. The exploit succeeded— 
although only two of the ten 
Marines returned—but it was so 
remarkable that it would be hard 
to believe the film’s story if we 
did not know it was true. 

This was, in fact, the way many 
people felt when the idea was first 
suggested in 1942. At this time 
Nazi ships from Bordeaux 'were 
getting through the British 
blockade; and the suggestion for 
defeating them was a very daring 
one. It was that men in little 
kayak canoes (two men to a 
canoe) should paddle up the 
Gironde River by night and blow 
up the Nazi ships in Bordeaux 
Harbour. 

They were to use “limpet” 
mines, small explosives that cotdd 
be fixed to ships with magnets. 
The film tells the story of how 
Major Stringer (Jose Ferrer) first 
brought his idea to the Royal 
Marine barracks at Portsmouth, 
picked and trained his small group 
of men, and at last carried the 
operation through. 

FREE-AND-EASY METHODS 

Major Stringer is a canoeing 
enthusiast—he even arrives at the 
barracks in a kayak, which makes 
the sentries very suspicious of him 
to begin, with. And even when 
training starts, he has a great deal 
of trouble with his second-in-com¬ 
mand, Captain Thompson (Trevor 
Howard), who has been a Royal 
Marine for many years and dis¬ 
approves of his free-and-easy 
methods with the men. 

The first training exercise, when 
the men are dressed in German 
uniforms, dropped by parachute 
in this country, and have to make 
their way back many miles to the 
barracks, is not a success. Cap¬ 
tain Thompson says this is be¬ 
cause the major has been too 
“soft.” 

Thereupon training becomes 
very stern, and on the least provo¬ 
cation the men arc given a spell 
of drill on the barrack-square. But 
they take it in good part—though 
I some of them still think the 
1 major’s whole idea is mad—and 



Jose Ferrer (right) as Major Stringer, and Anthony Newley as Clarke, 
in a seene from Cockleshell Heroes 



after many other kinds of training, 
which is all very interesting and 
often amusing to watch, the great 
occasion comes. 

On a night early in December 
1942 the men and their canoes 
are taken in a submarine (that is 
dangerous enough in itself, for 
there is a depth-charge attack) and 
left in a spot from which they can 
paddle to ■ Bordeaux Harbour to 
blow up the ships'. 

It all makes an exciting and im¬ 
pressive film. 

Storm Over tiil Nile is the title 
ihat has been given to the 
latest version of A.E.W. Mason’s 
famous story The Four Feathers. 
The novel was published more 


than 50 years ago, but it still re¬ 
mains popular, and this is the 
fourth time it has been filmed. 

The story concerns Harry 
Faversham, who was given four 
white feathers (symbols of 
cowardice) when he resigned his 
commission in the Army just at 
the time his regiment was being 
sent overseas. The film follows his 
adventures as he sets out to prove 
he was- not a coward so that he 
could return them. 

Certainly the story has never 
been done so elaborately before. 
The great CinemaScope screen is 
wonderful for showing the battles 
in the Egyptian desert, and the 
smaller-scale scenes—including 
those of London in Victorian 
times—are equally 
striking in their own 
way. 

Anthony Steel 
makes a fine hero 
and James Robertson 
Justice is very amus¬ 
ing as the old general 
who loves to demon¬ 
strate the battle of 
Balaclava at the 
dinner table. But the 
adventure and ex¬ 
citement (and the 
scenery) are more 
important than the 
characters. 


Harry Faversham (Anthony Steel), disguised 
as one of the Scngali tribe 



WHILE IN ENGLAND DURING THE WAR, 
PRINCESS TSAHAI OF ETHIOPIA TOOK. 

UP NURSING. SHE ALSO PLANNED A 
HOSPITAL FOR HER NATIVE LAND. 
BENEFACTORS DID BUILD THAT HOSPITAL, 
BUT SHE DID NOT LIVE TO SEE IT. 

THE PRINCESS IS PICTURED ON THIS STAMP 
ISSUED TO MARK. THE 20IU ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE RED CROSS IN ETHIOPIA. 



A STAMP IS SURCHARGED BY THE ADDITION OF WORDS 
OR FIGURES ALTERING THE VALUE, AS ON THIS 
GERMAN STAMP. IT IS OVERPRINTED WHEN WORDS 
NOT AFFECTING VALUE ARE ADDED, e.g. ON THIS 
MALTESE STAMP. SOMETIMES A COMBINATION OCCURS 
AS ON THIS INDIAN ONE-ANNA STAMP, OVERPRINTED 
SERVICE AND GWALldR AND SURCHARGED NINE PIES. 


CURIOSITY 



THIS STAMP IS 
ONE ISSUED BY A 
RUSSIAN SEAPORT 
DURING ITS OCCUPATION 
BY BRITISH FORCES. 
THE SEAPORT WAS BATUM, 
THE PERIOD 1919-20. 
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THE (?ET(f2EMEhT OF ARTHUP? 
(40C2KIS SETS hUSTRALIh’S TEST 
SELECTORS THE TASK OF FINDING 
ANOTHER LEFT- HANDED BATSMAN 
FOR THE FORTHCOMING VISIT 
TO ENGLAND ... 

They would dearly Love 
To find another 

CLEM MILL. 

Who first Toured England 
IN iSgfc AT THE AGE OF 19 
And went onto become one 
OF THE TRULY GREAT 

left-handers 
Hill scored only four 

CENTURIES IN TESTS AGAINST 
England, But on five occasions 
LOST HIS WICKET IN THE LATE 

NINETIES - THREE TIMES 

IN SUCCESSION IN H)OZ ... 

QQ in THE SECOND test 
AT MELBOURNE 
QS I (N THE THIRD TEST 
ft 97 j AT ADELAIDE 


Sporting Flashbacks 



CLMA PLAYED HIS LAST 
SHOT INGATHERING 

darkness.The Sail was 
Lost and after a 

FRUITLESS SEARCH.KE 
FORFEITED THE MATCH 

FEW MINUTES LATERjHE 
Ball was Found —in 
THE HOLE 


ON THE LIVINGSTONE TRAIL IN 1955 


ON HOLIDAY WITH 
THE BIRDS 

Schoolmasters are watchful 
people, we all know, but one who 
for many years has watched birds 
as well as boys- is Mr. A. M. C. 
Nicholl, a science master. The 
result is an entertaining book 
called Fifty Years of Birdwatching 
(John Murray, 12s. 6 d.). 

It is a lively record of open-air 
holiday experiences. He recalls, 
for example, the night he spent on 
the balcony of St. Catherine’s 
Lighthouse in the Isle of Wight. 
Bird immigrants are helplessly 
attracted by the glare, and the 
first arrival was a, tiny -willow 
warbler which hit the glass win¬ 
dow and fell on the balcony. It 
was not much hurt and soon re¬ 
covered as it nestled in his hand. 
Then it perched on his finger and 
remained there all night! 

Many more birds arrived, and 
those that fell on the balcony he 
placed on the perches provided by 
the Society for the Protection of 
Wild Birds—the one on his finger 
being joined by two others. At 
dawn all the little travellers, now 
rested, flew on their way. 

CHIEF ENEMIES OF EGGS 

Egg-collecting children, he tells 
us, are far from' being the chief 
cause of birds failing to rear their 
young. Observations he made 
with some friends in Devon 
seemed to show that the chief 
enemies of eggs'and fledglings are 
stoats, rats, mice, adders, crows, 
magpies, and jays. A.wet or cold 
Spring is also responsible for the 
death of many of them, and there 
are other unsuspected dangers. 

Other chapters in his book deal 
with bird-song; the queer habits 
of cuckoos; the green wood¬ 
pecker; sea birds of Scilly; two 
herons nicknamed “Grumpy” 
and “Hopeful”; photographing 
the nests of the montagu harrier, 
curlew, and others; and ♦racily- 
written studies of the common 
buzzard, skylark, woodlark, and 
gulls. 

The whole is a book which all 
lovers of wild life will find 
delightful. 


In December just 100 years ago 
David Livingstone was heading 
north-eastward in Central Africa 
after his discovery of the Victoria 
Falls. A C N correspondent has . 
been following this Livingstone 
trail over the highlands which the 
great missionary believed would be 
ideal for European settlement. 
His dream is coming true today 
in the expanding life of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

From the town of Livingstone 
a few miles from the Zambezi 
River and the Victoria Falls we 
found the Livingstone trail striking 
up across a bushy, tree-covered 
escarpment. 

- Livingstone took twenty-eight 
days to cover the three hundred 
miles from the Zambezi to the 
Kafue River. Nowadays a car can 
do it in six hours. Livingstone was 
usually on the road by dawn, 
walking until noon and then pitch¬ 
ing his camp. This gave him 
plenty of time for writing his 
journal. 

The trail gradually mounts from 
2900 feet above sea level at the 
Victoria Falls to over 4000 feet. 
It is hot and dry in fhe December 
sunshine, with rolling hills spread¬ 
ing towards the horizon. 


Nowadays, the trail is well 
marked every five miles, but when 
Livingstone passed by he had no 
guide save his own capacity for 
exact measurements of latitude and 
longitude. 

Beyond the Kalomo River, the 
trail opens out with broad expand¬ 
ing views over the vast fiats of the 
Kafue plain, much of which is now 
a game reserve. It was about here 
that Livingstone began to note the 
great herds of elephants, zebras, 
and rhinoceros. The modern 
traveller will often meet their 
descendants, but we saw only a few 
baboons. 

TIIATCII GIVES WAY TO BRICK 

The long straight trail leads on 
to the township of Monze which 
Livingstone notes in his diary. In 
the African village near the town¬ 
ship we found the women pound¬ 
ing their mealies for supper, and 
in front of every grass and 
thatched hut a little fire was burn¬ 
ing with the black cooking pot on 
the stones. As African life pro- 
grasses the familiar thatched hut 
is giving way to brick and corru¬ 
gated asbestos, and some homes 
even have electric light and run¬ 
ning water. 

And so to the Pass of Manali— 


the native name for Livingstone— 
where the great traveller saw the 
silver ribbon of the River Kafue 
winding in the plain below. To¬ 
day the sun flashes on the Kafue 
Bridge which, in wartime, was 
used as a temporary bridge across 
the Thames in London. 

On the bank of the Kafue, 
Livingsto'ne camped for a week in 
December 1855 before he struck 
eastward above the Kafue Gorge. 
Today there is a mission station 
near the site. 

No one travels in Africa after 
dark, so in the short twilight—the 
coolest hour of the day—we sat 
in front of the resthouses and 
watched the evening star twinkle 
in the glow of the setting sun, and 
then the full moon lighting up the 
silent- bush land for endless miles. 
It was just possiblc to estimate the 
loneliness of the great man who 
first walked these open spaces of 
Africa, and kept gallantly on to 
the end of his life opening up new 
trails. 

Here is a land still waiting to be 
occupied by the intrepid farmer, a 
land calling for adventurous young 
people from Britain who, like 
Livingstone, are not afraid of hard 
work. 


The Children's Newspaper, December 10. 1955 

SEVEN TRACTORS FOR 
THE ANTARCTIC 

For the next three years seven 
British tractors will be working 
in the Antarctic with the two 
separate teams organised by the 
Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition and the Royal Society. 
These powerful machines will be 
used not only for hauling sledges 
but for loading stores and for 
construction work at the bases. 

Built at Coventry, the tractors 
have flexible half-tracks over the 
normal rear tyres, while the front 
wheels have been replaced by 
steel skis, each fitted with a keel 
to grip the snow when turning. 

There are two powerful head¬ 
lamps and all the normal equip¬ 
ment, including winches and high- 
lift loaders. 

Three of the tractors being used 
by the Royal Society’s expedition 
are diesel driven, running off 
specially developed fuel. The 
other four use petrol. 

Before the tractors left they 
were put through deep-freeze tests 
but even then they all started 
within 30 seconds. 

A similar tractor was tested for 
12 months by the 1954 Antarctic 
survey expedition, and it was in 
operation for 565 hours without a 
breakdown. 


STAMP NEWS 

JTour values of the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies stamps 
are to be overprinted “Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition 1955-58” in 
honour of the venture. 

Durer’s well-known drawing of 
the Praying Hands is to 
appear on two new Saar stamps. 

JJuman Rights Day (Decem¬ 
ber 9) is being commemorated 
with two special United Nations 
stamps. 

new stamp from the Malay 
State of Johore marks the 
diamond jubilee of the rule of the 
Sultan, Sir Ibrahim Baker. 
Australia may soon follow 
New Zealand’s lead and issue 
Health stamps, with a surcharge 
devoted to holidays for children. 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN TRAVELS—new picture-story of the great missionary (10) 



When his servant, told him an Englishman was The newcomer was a journalist, Henry The food and medicine Stanley brought revived Stanley stayed four months and did his 
coming, Livingstone thought the man must have Morton Stanley, who had been sent to Livingstone. He was soon back in his former utmost to persuade the old explorer to return 
taken leave of his senses. But he went out of his Africa by the New York Herald to dis- vigorous health and spirits, and he went on a trip to civilisation. But Livingstone refused ; he 
hut—and could hardly believe his eves at what cover what had happened to Livingstone, with Stanley, who wanted to explore. the north was too eager to discover the sources of the 
he saw. A very large party was approaching For while the great explorer had felt end of Lake Tanganyika. Livingstone was Nile before he retired. So Stanley, greatly 
headed by a white man and an African carrying the himself to he a lonely and forgotten amazed to hear of all that had happened in the impressed by his friend’s courage, left him a 
American flag. The other servants carried bales wanderer in the African wilds, the whole world during the two years he had been cut off from generous supply of goods, and parted from 
of goods, tin baths, cooking pots, and tents, world had been anxious about his fate, it: of the Franco-Prussian War, the laying of a him at Unyanyembe on March 14, 1872. 
“This must he a luxurious traveller,” thought This historic meeting took place at Ujiji telegraph cable across the Atlantic, and so oh. Once more Livingstone, now fit and well again, 
Livingstone, "not one at his wits’ end like me!” on November 10, 1871. Stanley found him a delightful companion. was alone in the wilderness. 


What still awaits this dauntless old Christian in unknown Africa ?. 


See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, December 10, 1955 


Grand, adventure serial 

School Beyond 
the Snows 

by Geoffrey Trease 


The Birdwood family live in a 
houseboat in Buristan, in the 
Himalayas, where Mr. Birdwood 
has been asked to start a modern 
school—which is much disliked by 
some of the people there. It is 
popular with others, however, and 
an entrance exam has to be held 
for new boys. Jen Birdwood 
thinks there is a mystery about 
one of them. 

11. Mysterious Candidate 

“'\X7'rrAT do you mean, 
‘mysterious’?” Brian 
demanded. 

“That boy in the exam this 
morning,” explained his sister. 

“Oh, the one you mistook for 
the kid who sells oranges by the 
landing-stage?” 

“I didn’t mistake him,” said the 
girl patiently. “He’s the same 
boy. Cleaned up, better dressed, 
yes—but the same boy.” 

“You’re bats,” said young Bill 
rudely, and skipped promptly out 
of range,as Jen’s sunburnt arm 
flailed through the air. “The chap 
in the exam was named Abdul 


SECRET CODES AM) 
>. CIPHERS 

2. Tlie Cipher Wheel . 

You will-find the wheel 
alphabet in the sketch 
below quite easy to construct. 

It consists of two separate 
circles of card, one smaller 
than the other, with 26 spaces 
ruled out on each for the 
letters of the alphabet. A 
tack is pushed through the 
centre of both circles into a 
cork at the back/ 

As the cork is 'turned the 
small circle of card revolves 


CIPHER WHEEL ' 



making each letter of the 
alphabet appear as required 
at any given letter on the 
larger circle. 

To use the cipher two key 
, letters—one, on the outer 
i circle and one on the inner 
circle—are set, opposite each 
other. Each letter in your ' 
1 message is then ■ read off 
’ against the letter on the inner 
circle. For example, assuming 
, that R on the outer circle is 
equal to a on the inner wheel 
1 the following message- 
agents are in the camp”— 
would read as JPNWCB JAN 
RW CQN LJVY. 

The recipient, of course, 

1 must have a similar card and 
1 know the two key letters. 


Khan—dad said so—and his 
father is someone quite important, 
not a fruit-seller-” 

“And another thing,” chimed in 
his elder brother, “how would a 
fruit-seller’s boy ‘ have enough 
education to take our entrance 
exam? He probably can’t read 
or write. Nine out of ten people 
can’t in Buristan. Yet Mr. Chat- 
terjee told dad that this chap was 
doing a specially good paper. 
Still,” he added more kindly, 
“what was this detective work you 
were babbling about?” 

“The second half of the exam 
is tomorrow. Afterwards, I 
thought we might trail Master 



A ragged boy, his basket balanced 
on his head, was hurrying down 
a side-street. 


Abdul Khan—and see if he lives 
near the waterfront!” 

"What a hope! And what a 
fag! Sheer waste of effort.” 

But Jen was not to be shaken 
by her brothers’ scorn. She went 
away and tackled Moti, who, of 
all the servants, was most devoted 
to her. She asked if he knew the 
intelligent-looking boy of about 
13 who was often to be seen 
squatting by the landing-stage in 
the city, a great flat basket of 
oranges beside him. Moti flashed 
his teeth, delighted to be of 
assistance. 

“Yes, little mem-sahib! That 
is Yussuf, the son of Ghulam 
Mohammed, the munshi.” 

One puzzle solved 

“The munshi? -I thought 
munshi meant a schoolmaster?” 

“Yes, little mem-sahib. Ghulam 
was a schoolmaster—but he lost 
his job under the old Govern¬ 
ment. Now he must sell fruit for 
his living. He teaches no one 
any more—except perhaps his 
own son in the evening.” 

“Thank you, Moti.” The man 
bowed his turbaned head, and Jen 
went away with a thoughtful ex¬ 
pression. When she told Brian, 
he agreed that one puzzle was 
solved—how a ragged orange- 
boy could know enough to take a 
written examination. But other 


questions were UTt unanswered. If I 
it was Yussuf, how could his 
father hope to keep him at the 
Royal School of Dalipur? And 
how dared he lake the exam 
under a false name—not even a 
made-up name, but one which be¬ 
longed to a wealthy landowner’s 
son? 

“Well, if you’re not bats, Jen— 
if your idea is right—then Yussuf 
and his father are certainly bats,” 
said Brian. “They could never 
get away with a scheme like that. 
It’s crazy.” 

They agreed that the mystery 
must be solved. Then, if need be, 
they would decide whether to tell 
their father. This was very dif¬ 
ferent from ordinary sneaking 
about some small thing in class. 
Anyhow, the boy—Abdul or 
Yussuf or whoever he was—was 
not yet a member of the school. 

Jen is stubborn 

The exant ended next day, ten 
minutes after ordinary classes 
were dismissed, so the English 
children had plenty of time to 
take up their posts in a patch of 
dark shadow, from which they 
could watch the candidates 
streaming out of the gates. Many 
of the would-be new boys were 
met by servants, and several 
stepped into expensive-looking 
cars. One of these was “Abdul 
Khan.” 

Brian made a face at his sister. 
“Bad luck, Jen! Looks as though 
you’re wrong.” 

“I don’t care.” She tossed her 
dark head stubbornly. “I’m going 
to the landing-stage—I bet Yussuf 
isn’t there!” 

There was no question of letting 
Jen depart on her quest alone. 
Mrs. Birdwood had made a rule 
that neither Jen nor Bill should 
ever go into the city alone. 
Though they had many friends 
in Daliptir, it seemed also that 
they had some enemies. 

The three children were breath¬ 
less and ‘ perspiring when they 
reached the waterfront. The 
usual crowd of boatmen and 
street-sellers were lounging by the 
lakeside. Sing-song voices rose 
and fell as they offered their 
goods and services. “Shoe-shine, 
sahib? A boat on the lake? 
Sweetmeats? Bananas?” 

Challenging Yussuf 

. “There he is!” cried Bill. 

A ragged boy, his basket 
balanced on his head, was hurry¬ 
ing down a side-street from his 
father’s shop, to take up his usual 
post near the landing-stage. 

“He’s just had time to change,” 
said Jen, “but I’m more certain 
than ever that it’s the same boy.” 

“What can we do?” muttered 
Brian. 

“Tackle him! Take him by 
surprise—so he won’t have time 
to think up a lot of fibs.” 

The boy had not seen them, and 
it was easy to approach him 
from behind. When they got 
within a yard or two, Jen sud¬ 
denly said: “Hallo, Abdul 
Khan!” 

To her delight the boy turned 
his head after the merest moment 
of hesitation. . He looked con¬ 
fused and startled, and, when he 
saw the English children, an ex- 

Continued on page 11 



BRICKPLAYER 


BRICK AND 
MORTAR BUILDING 
KIT AND ACCESSORIES 


The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in all required 
shapes, mortar, roofing, plastic windows and doors, plans and 



instruction booklet. All models are 


Brickplayer Kit 3.26/- 

Brickplayer Kit 4.43/9 

Kit 3A converting Kit 3 into Kit 4 26/- 

Brickplayer Farm Kit.58/3 

2000 Bricks Box.55/- 

Extra Bricks, Roofing and Cement in low- 
priced packs. Windows 
and Doors obtainable 
singly. 


architect designed to “ O ” 
gauge scale. Buildings 
can be permanent or 
dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and 
the bricks used again 
and again. ‘ 

Obtainable from good 
toyshops and depart¬ 
mental .stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply, 
write for leaflet and address 
of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR 
& SONS LTD. 

Dept. C, Enfield, Middlesex 


YOUR IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


WIGWAMS 100 % 


PURE 

HEAVY 


NYLON 



Will stand anywhere 
indoors or outdoors, no pegs 
required. Shelters 4-5 children. 
Can be converted into a Sleeping tent in a 
moment. An Ideal Xmas Gilt. 
FAIKDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN10) 
149 Kilburn High Rd., London, N.W.6. 
Callers welcome. Money refund guarantee. 
C.O.D. extra. 


KNIT The Modern Way! 

rota-PIN 

10/9 

POST FREE 

Perfect 
Results 
Without 

Experience _ 

The “ROTA-PIN’' knits garments to 
perfection m flocking, ribbing, garter 
stitch. fafr-isle,-ctc. With this wonderful 
aid you will puzzlo jour friends how you 
do such Beautifui work so quickly. 
CHILDREN'S Model for knitting dolls’ 
clothes (80 Stitch) 10/9. STANDARD 
Model (160 stitch) 20/-. Post free, com¬ 
plete with accessories and instruction book. 
TEEBEE MFG. CO. LTD., Dept. 466, 
CHAfRLBURY, OXFORD 




GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN-PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAIN¬ 
MENT TESTING for the above EXAMINATIONS 
for Children from 8 to 11 years of age. 

OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors. 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL COURSES, 
also available for Children aged 12 to 16. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to The Registrar: 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C26), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 
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WRICHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept, 50), 20-31 


WITH “QUALITY” flD 
APPROVALS FREE! ||lf 
PRICE V- 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

(.As illust.). Postage 2i<i. 
«‘*ira (Abroad Gd.). 
School Stamp Clubs 
catered for. Monthly 
selections a speciality. IF 
*vou vv'ish you may join 
-THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. Ik Yon 
receive Badge. Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine 
Gilts. Approvals 6ent 
monthly. Conic and see 
us at Stand No. 23. 
London Stamp 
Exhibition, next 
January. (Postal Sec. 
list. 1897.) 


m 

_&&_ 

Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

* A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 

* S e t of large 
Airmails. 

* A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

* Stamp Identifier. 

* Perf orati on 
Gauge. 

* W a t e r m a r Is. 
Detector. 

‘Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All theRG are ataso. 
lutely free. Just ask 
to seo our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals and send 
2id. for postage. (If 
you would like a stamp 
album as well, send 
7id. extra.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. (B.53), 
BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



AIR STAMPS FREE! 

A packet of Air Stamps of 
g Different Countries free 
to all requesting our fine Approvals. 
Send 2^d. stamp. 

Avila Stamp Co. (dept, c) 

107 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Tbanics, Surrey. 


tooo WORLD 8/3 




WORLD 

ALL DIFFERENT 
250, l/lo; 500, 4/-; 2,000, 20/.. 

Br. Empire: 300 6/-; 500 14/-; 1,000 40/-. 

25 Cyprus 4/- I 25 Malta 2/6 

25 Danzig 1/8 50 Airmails 2/8 

100 French Cols. 3/4 1 20 Triangular.-? 2/3 

Clearance lots:.5/-; 1 OJ-; £1. LISTS FREE. 
No free stamps but satisfaction at the lowest 
possible prices. 

H. JOHNSON 

78 Dale Road, Wickersley. Rotherham 


-V ir ww V w Tvoy y 

One LARGE Bi-Coloured < 

Pictorial stamp of * 

t!» YEMEN !»| 

\ Very few collectors have ANY stamps at . 
[ all of this tiny mysterious Arabian king- ■ 

* dom; but as a SPECIAL XMAS * 

> OFFER I am giving one of the higher * 

values of the 1940 issue < 

I ABSOLUTELY FREE!; 

to ALL genuine collectors asking tor a ( 
selection of my attractive Discount i 
k Approvals. I also give—again entirely i 
. FREE —50 different stamps to Approval 
f purchases, who may participate in my 

* Generous Bonus Scheme, which is already * 

> enjoyed by all niy happy regular customers. < 

> ■ 21 d. postage, please. < 

! C. W. THOMAS (Dept. CNY) ! 

* 7 Winterbourne Road, Abingdon, Berks, i 


FREE 


CORONATION AND 

13 BRITISH COLONIAL 

Stamps including New Zealand Centenary 
Issue and latest issues of Queen’s reign free 
to all requesting my Approval Books of 
Modern Stamps and enclosing 2£d. stamp. 
Readers in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, West Indies, Canada and TJ.S.A. write 
to mo enclosing 6d. lit stamps of your country 
for, my bargain Approvals and special free 

packet. c . J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Road. Tonbridge, Kent, England 


100 STAMPS OF 

THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (catalogue value 
approx, 12/-) is offered Free* to readers who 
send 2id. postage (overseas 3-1*1.) and. ask to 
seo our Discount Approvals. (Trice without 
Approvals—1/3 post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 



st*$vy uE 




now READY ! STAMP PACKETS of QUALITY 
GIBBONS’ 

SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 
1840-1956 

ONLY !8 7 6 


- V ^*~"*plu9 V.K. postage 113. 

Abroad 1/7. 


1,652 Pages, Listing 90,300 Stamps, 12,750 
Illustrations. Amazing value for money, 
and of Jmmenso educational value for the 
young collector. Eight page list of Packets, 
Sets, Albums, Accessories, etc., sent on 
request. 


10 Abysstuia 

2 - 

100 Austria 

16 

50 Australia 

2- 

100 Belgium 

1,6 

25 Burma 

2 2 

100 Bulgaria 

3- 

25 Ceylon 

1/8 

25 ColomMa 

1/- 

10 Cyprus 

13 

25 Kcuatlor 

1/3 

50 Frenc h Cols. 

1/6 

10 Gold Coast 

1/- 

50 Gt. Britain 

2/- 

50 Greece 

1/6 

10 Greenland 

2 - 

25 Guatemala 

19 


(All Different) 

100 Italy 
25 Jamaica 
100 Jugoslavia 
100 Japan 
25 Malta 
25 Manchuria 
25 Montenegro 
50 New Zealand 


25 Newfoundland 4/- 


25 Pakistan 
25 Paraguay 
25 Philippines 
50 Poland 
100 Portugal 
50 Roumauia 
10 Zanzibar • 
40 llorses 
40 Railroads 
25 Sports 
40 Zoo Stamps 


J. A. L. FRANKS 


100 Hungary 1/6 

25 Iceland 3/9 

50 India lb 

25 Iraq , 1/3 

Postage 2|d. extra. 

Callers Welcome. Open all day on Saturdays. 
(Mail Order Section), 7 Allington St., Victoria, S.W.l. 
Victoria 8672. One minute from Victoria Station. 


BETTER THAN EVER 

A small packet of mint stamps will be 
sent absolutely free to all sending 
2Jd. postage and asking for my 1956 
Approval book. A belter selection than 
ever before, and at unbeatablo prices. 

S. H. POWELL 

28 Mount Park Road, Ealing, London, W.j 


AN UNUSUAL FREE OFFER 

AUSTRALIAN 

COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 

This packet containing 5 Australian 
Commemorative stamps include such 
stamps as the ANTARCTIC! RESEARCH, RED 
CROSS, ROYAL VISIT and 2 others, is offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
ApprovaU and enclosing 2£d. for postage. 

S. W. SALMON (Cl6), 

119 Beechcroft Road, Ipswich, Suffolk 


BOOKS that 


things 


Medallion Puppet Books 
make Theatres, Scenery, 
working Puppets, all in 
vivid colours. Story, 
Script, Stage Directions, 
etc. — for 1MI N CII & 
JUDY, -ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, ALADDIN, 
V ARIETY THEATRE, 
CINDER ELL A , 
RUSTLERS OF ROCKY 
RANCH ; 3 f- each. 
Medallion Tableau Book 
makes wonderful moving Panorama of 
NOAH & THE ARK; bril. cols.; 3/6. 
From P*ookshops, Stores, or 3d. extra 
(state 2nd choice) from: 
MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

t FULWOOD PLACE, W C 1 



-FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2jd. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
eath, Particulars, Stamp. 
CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

Bourton. Bishops Cannings. Devices. Wilts. 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. l’uts used 
blades to good use. Scud 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3'6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts aud 
IM metal haso for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 
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Worts shorts 

/ 


Peter Alldav. holder of the 
English native hammer-throw¬ 
ing record, and his wife Susanne, 
former women’s shot putt cham¬ 
pion, are keen to earn selection 
for the Melbourne Olympics next 
November. So they have both 
voluntarily taken on night work,- 
‘so that they can have part of their 
days free for training. 

pHE U.S. Armed Forces Olympic 
Trial Soccer team has been- 
training for some months in Ger¬ 
many under the instruction of 
George Ainsley, former Leeds 
United, Bolton Wanderers, and 
Sunderland forward, who is now 
a qualified F.A. coach. The 
American team has returned to 
New York to compete in Olympic 
trial matches next weekend. 


Dorset C.C.C., who play in the 
Minor Counties Champion¬ 
ship, are hoping to have the ser-‘ 
vices next summer of Cuan 
McCarthy, former Cambridge 
University and South African 
Test fast bowler. McCarthy is 
now farming near Beaminster. 

T HE three English swimmers who 
swam to victory in the recent 
six-nation tournament in Moscow 
—Judy Grinham, Graham 
Symonds, and Ron Roberts—ex¬ 
pect to compete in the inter¬ 
national gala to be held at Isle- 
worth on Friday and Saturday. 
Belgian and German swimmers 
have also been invited. 

Graham_Symonds was recently 
presented with the A.S.A. 
“Swimmer of the Year” trophy. 


Saving 

seconds 

Eileen Steadman, at re¬ 
lay practice, is o/f the 
mark, and saving val¬ 
uable seconds, as soon as 
her hand closes over the 
baton held by Valerie 
Morgan. Both girls be¬ 
long to Sclsonia Ladies 
Athletic Club. 



(Jordon Brice, the Fulham F.C. 

centre-half and former 
Northamptonshire fast bowler, 
has been appointed cricket coach 
at Bedford School for next season. 
He was born in Bedford, and dur¬ 
ing his schooldays was considered 
to be a future England Rugby 
international. 

Oldest supporter 

A£r. W. Kelly of Chapel Street, 
Wath-on-Dearne, -Yorks, is 
the oldest season-ticket holder of 
the Sheffield Wednesday club, 
having supported the team for 86 
years. Mr. Kelly recalls seeing 
Wednesday first play when he was 
a boy of seven, in 1869, only two 
years after the club had been 
formed. Then (as their name im¬ 
plies) they played mid-week foot¬ 
ball. 

Drank Chester, “the best um¬ 
pire in the world,” has retired 
from cricket. The game’s best- 
known umpire, Frank Chester was 
a brilliant player as a boy (he 
remains the youngest player to' 
score a century in first-class 
cricket) but lost an arm in the 
First World War. Since then he 
has umpired more Tests than any 
other man, and cricket in this 
country will be much poorer for 
his loss. 

Denis O'Gorman, Irish inter¬ 
national cross-country runner 
and holder of the world record 
for four miles on grass, is keeping 
fit for next season’s athletics by 
running from St. Albans to his 
work at an aircraft factory and 
home again in the evening— 
nearly 14 miles a day. 


A. party of Rumanian table 
tennis champions will open a 
short programme of matches 
against English teams when they 
meet the South of England at 
High Wycombe on Saturday. On 
Monday they play a full England 
team at Tottenham. Included in 
the Rumanian party is Angelica 
Rozeanu, six times world cham¬ 
pion, and regarded as the greatest 
woman player in the history of 
the game. 

First winner 

D EREK Cole of Devon is the 
first cricketer to receive the 
Wilfred Rhodes Trophy, instituted 
last summer for the batsman with 
the highest average in the Minor 
Counties. Six-feet-four Derek, a 
science master at the Royal Naval 
College, Devonport, has played 
for Devon for ten years. His 
winning average last summer was 
89.1 runs. 

jr° u R years after swimming the 
English Channel, Brenda 
Fisher of Grimsby has now had 
her record time recognised. 
Brenda forgot to . notify the 
Channel Swimming Association! 

Q n Saturday the Southern 
Counties outstanding swim¬ 
mers of the year will receive the 
Allen J. Perring Memorial 
trophies. The outstanding man is 
17-year-old Chris Waikden, who 
holds the English breast-stroke 
title; the women's award goes to 
Fearne Ewart, the 110 yards 
champion; and the best juniors 
are 13-year-old Tina Barrey, and 
diver Chris Giecco. 


Y\7 IT! I the retirement of Test star 
Arthur Morris, New South 
Wales were left with an opening 
batsman problem. The problem 
may be solved by the introduction 
to first-class cricket of 21-year-old 
Warren Saunders, who learned 
his cricket with the Sydney 
St. George’s Club, whose teams 
have included such great 
Australian players at Sir Donald 
Bradman, Ray Lindwall. Bill 
O’Reilly, and Arthur Morris. 
Warren Saunders may also follow 
Morris into the Test team. 

Down on the farm 

Our cricket season seems a long 
way ahead but Malcolm. 
Heath, Hampshire's fast bowler, is 
already in training. Malcolm is 
now hard at work felling trees on 
Stuart Surridge’s farm. This 
muscle-building treatment was 
followed with great success by 
Frank Tyson and Peter Loader. 

p' R0M January 1 there will be 
only one governing body for 
rowing in England and Wales, for 
on that date the National 
Amateur Rowing Association and 
the Amateur Rowing Association 
are to amalgamate under the latter 
title. Women’s clubs will still be 
under the organisation of the 
Women’s Amateur Rowing Asso¬ 
ciation. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2s 1 .!. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CAT 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



ANOTHER LIFE SAVED 

When Jane’s doll gets ill, her brother John 
puts on his doctor’s outfit and performs 
an operation with Mum’s kitchen scis¬ 
sors. ‘Nurse’ Jane then sews up the 
‘wound’ and the doll’s life is saved. But 
you can help save real children from a 
life of unhappiness by sending in a few 
pennies each week. There’s an organisa¬ 
tion called the League of Pity which cares 
for children from unhappy homes. 

To join the League, just fill in the coupon 
below and send it in with a 2/6 postal 
order. You will then receive a Blue Bird 
Membership Badge and, on loan, a Blue 
Egg in which to put your League savings. 
_SEND YOUR COUPON NOW_. 

| TO THE'LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, J 
J .LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, "W.C.2. Phase \ 
I enrol me as a member. J enclose P.O. for if a | 

j NAME.-. I 

ADDRESS... 


PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS 
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ZOO NEWS 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


SCHOOL BEYOND THE SNOWS 

Continued from page 9 


^ 4 _N operation of an unusual kind 
lias just been completed at the 
London Zoo sanatorium. The 
patient is Scoops, an Arabian 
gazelle, and the operation consisted 
of the removal of her right horn. 

Mr. Oliver Jones, the Society's 
veterinary surgeon, told me: 
“Scoops was found injured one 
morning. by her keepers. Ap¬ 
parently she , had panicked at 
something during the night. She 
must have thrown herself against 
the wall of her compound, hitting 
the right horn so badly that it was 
severely damaged at the roots. I 
had no option but to remove the 
horn while the animal was under 
an anaesthetic. 

SCOOPS IS SO TAME . 

“The operation, an unusually 
difficult one, took three-quarters of 
an hour to complete. But it was 
entirely successful, and Scoops is 
now staging a fine recovery.” 

Scoops, well known to many 
children, came to the Zoo in 1953 
from Bahrain Island, Persian Gulf, 
where she had been kept as a pet. 
As a result of her early contacts 
with humans. Scoops is one of the 
tamest gazelles ever seen in the 
Gardens. As a rule, these animals 
are spiteful and untrustworthy. 

The insect house, accustomed to 
large families, certainly has one on 
its hands just now—4j-dozen East 
African giant land snail babies. 
Although the species is known as 


a “giant” snail, the babies would 
hardly suggest it, for they are all 
about the size of peas; the mother 
herself is four inches long. 

This was a surprise family. The 
babies came from a clutch of 
white-shelled eggs laid in the sand 
of her show-case by a giant land 
snail found on Pemba Island, of! 
Zanzibar. 

“We were not really expecting 
the eggs to hatch,” Overseer 
George Ashby told me. “ But we 
left them where the mother had 
buried them, and now, as far as 
we can see, every egg has hatched. 
One can hardly see the mother 
snail for her children. I am feed¬ 
ing the family on green food, but 
I am adding the fleshy parts of 
orange. This is something which 
these snails cannot normally get 
iii their native environment, but 
they are very fond of it.” 

WOOD BEETLE 

Another interesting new arrival 
at the insect house is a South 
American long-horned wood beetle, 
found by a firm of hardwood 
distributors at Hatfield, Herts. 

The daughter of the proprietor, 
who brought this insect to the Zoo 
in a tin, told officials: “My father 
was sawing a piece of Parana pine 
which we had just received front 
Brazil, when out came this beetle, 
'and we hope you can find a home 
for it in the Zoo.” 

The beetle is an attractive 


creature, its inch-long body being 
decorated with patches of light and 
dark brown. From the small head 
rise l+-inch-Iong antennae which 
w’avc constantly in all directions. 
Mr. Ashby tells me the beetle, 
first of its kind received since the 
war, lives normally inside (he wood 
for a number of years as a larva, 
but eventually emerges as a fully- 
developed beetle, and is quite 
harmless. 

LIFE WITH THE BIRDS 

One of London Zoo’s best- 
known keepers, Mr. Hubert Jones, 
is retiring a few days before Christ¬ 
mas after 36 years’ service with 
the Zoological Society. 

Mr. Jones has spent his whole 
service looking after birds. He 
has been headkeeper of penguins 
since 1946, and in 1952 was 
awarded the bronze medal for 
rearing Prince, the first King 
penguin ever reared in England. 
In 1946 he went to South Africa, 
bringing home 40 Cape penguins 
and many cranes and snakes. 

Only once has Mr. Jones suffered 
serious injury from the many 
thousands of birds which have 
passed through his hands. That 
was before the war, when a Cape 
penguin stabbed him in the eye 
with its beak. 

Zoo visitors, especially children, 
will miss the keeper known to most 
of them as the “penguin man.” 

Craven Hill 


pression of real alarm came into 
his big eyes. 

“So you do answer to that 
name?” said the girl. 

“No—no! My name is Yussuf, 
little mem-sahib!” He was 
struggling to regain his self- 
control. He was quite a well-built 
boy, though not as tall as Brian, 
for he belonged to one of the 
stocky hill races. He spoke quite 
good English. 

“How did you get on in the 
exam this morning?" Brian de¬ 
manded. 

“Exam, sahib? 1 am afraid 1 
do not understand. 1 am Yussuf 


Leaving the Zoo 



.Maureen McVailv (Airs. Kciser), 
supervisor of the Children’s 7.oo 
at Regent’s Park, London, retired 
recently, hut she will be back 
again in the summer—as a visitor 
—to see George the zebra and 
other friends once more. 


“But you wrote ‘Abdul Khan’ 
at the top of your paper!”' 

"The sahib is mistaken. I ant a 
poor boy, I cannot write." 

“Then how did you get that ink 
on .your fingers?” broke in young 
Bill with a crow of triumph. 

Panic seized Yussuf. He faced 
the Birdwoods with an imploring 
look in his eyes. “Please—do not 
tell anyone. My father, he is a 
very poor——” 

“If he’s so poor,” said Brian 
reasonably, “what is the point of 
your taking our entrance exam?” 

“You do not understand, sahib! 
The rich boy, Abdul Khan, he is 
lazy and stupid." But his father 
wish him to enter the Prince’s 
new school. People say, some 
day all the good positions in 
goveVnment go to men from 
Prince’s school-” 

“That’s more or less the idea.” 

“This boy’s father, he say to 
my father: ‘Your Yussuf shall 
take exam but write my son’s 
name on the paper-’ ” 

“But that’s cheating!” cried 
Jen. “It was a terrible thing to 
do.” 

“My father is very poor. He 
owes money to this man. This 
man is bad—-he threatens my poor 
father. I do this only for my 
father’s sa(:e.” 

Jen almost wished she had not 
played at detectives and.uncovered 
this awkward secret. 

“Oh, dear,” she waile’d, “what 
arc we going to dp now?” 

To be continued 
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And no wonder! 

Who wouldn’t choose 
one of these fine record- 
breaking cycles? They are 
made in the world’s largest and 

best-equipped cycle factory by master " ~ 

craftsmen. Like you and your friends, your Dad 
knows that champion Reg. Harris wins all his 
big races on a Raleigh. So isn’t it a good 
idea to tell Dad that a Raleigh is what you really want 
for Christmas — especially when it gives you 
so much more for your money in every way? 

“ SPACE RIDER ” for boys — “ WENDY ” for girls 

Prices from £12.6.8 Tax Paid 
Prices and Easy Terras apply to United Kingdom only. 


ALEIHiH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


A Product of Raleigh Industries Limited, Nottingham. 
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JACKO GETS UP TO ANOTHER OF HIS TRICKS 



_ SLIGHTLY MIXED 

Paddy was watching some sea¬ 
gulls following the steamer. 

“They’re a fine flock of- 
pigeons,” he remarked. 

“They’re gulls,” said his com¬ 
panion. 

“Well, gulls or boys, they’re a . 
fine flock of pigeons.” 

SPOT THE ... 

bramblin'g as with other members 
of the finch family he searches 
beneath the beeches for nuts and 
insects. This beautiful winter 
visitor is about 
six inches long. 
He has a glossy 
black head and 
brown tail and 
wings, the latter 
being hand¬ 
somely barred 
with chestnut 
and white. 
Shoulder's a n d 
breast, too, are .marked with 
chestnut. The female is browner 
and of more sober appearance 
than the male. 

The brantbling’s call note is 
long and clear, and will probably 
attract your attention before you 
actually see the bird. 

Although they do not breed in 
this country, bramblings stay long 
after many of our resident species 
build their nests. They then per¬ 
form . good service, eating insects 
that attack foliage. 

TOP-OF-TIIE-FORM TEASER 

- Here are five familiar terms 
which have been mixed up. Catr 
you put each in its correct order ? 
Sleeping Fathers 
Witch Service 
Pilgrim Partner 
Secret Money 
Conscience Doctor 

• Answer in column 5 

BEDTIME TALE . 

KEEP 

Pock Robin sat on a bare apple 
tree bough whistling softly 
through his closed beak as he 
watched the gardener digging. 

It had taken him ever since 
September, when the hen robins 
had flown south, to make the 
other cock robins understand that 
this garden was his winter terri¬ 
tory. 

“And now,” he thought as he 
flew down to eat a grub the 
gardener had uncovered, “no 
other robin dares to feed here.” 

He was wrong. For just then a 
stranger robin flew down to 
snatch a grub. 

“Hi! Keep out!” sang Cock 
Robin angrily. And with flutter- 
ings and peckings he drove the 
intruder away. “He won’t come 
back,” he whistled happily. 

He was wrong again. For from 
that day the weather grew colder, 
and the ground became too hard 
for birds to dig. AH except where 
the gardener had dug and broken 
up the soil. And not one cock 
robin, but several, came along 
food-hunting. 



WINCED PROBLEM 
Jl is no man, as you will see, 
Nor butterfly, nor moth, nor 
bee. 

No feathers plume its coloured 
wings; 

It often flies but never sings. 

Answer in column 5 

SAMMY SIMPLE 
“ Jfo school today?” a neighbour 
asked Sammy, who was 
staring dreamily at passers-by. 

“School! Oh, yes! I thought 
there was something I had for¬ 
gotten to do.” 

PAIR THEM OFF 
JJere are ten objects, but you 
need only five names to 
identify them. What are they? 

Answer in column 5 



OUT! 

At first he drove off the in¬ 
truders. But soon they crept 
back, and soon, too. Cock Robin 
was having to work so hard to 
find enough food for himself that 
he was too busy to chase them. 

When the thaw came, though, 
and food was easier to find. Cock 
Robin said again: “No one shall 
feed here but me!” 

Once more he was wrong. For 
one mild ■December day another 
robin was feeding in his territory. 
“Hi! Keep out!” he sang loudly. 
And then he saw it was a hen 
robin. 

“How beautifully you sing." she 
chirped quickly. 

Cock Robin stopped feeling. 
angry, And when he heard that 
she had preferred living in a 
nearby territory to going south 
with the others, he said: “Why 
not live here with me? And in 
Spring we will be married.” 

And from that day the gardener 
had two robins to watch him 
when he was digging. 

Jane Thornicrofi' 


CUCKOO IN THE CASE 
'J’he Owl looked wise. in his 
judge’s wig. 

His voice was stern, and his eyes 
, were big; 

“And what has she done this 
time?” he said, 

As the weary warder nodded his 
head. 

“The same old trick, in the same 
old way, 

She’s given the last’of her babies 
away; 

Dropping each egg in a neigh¬ 
bour’s nest. 

Hoping that things would turn out 
for the best.” 

“’Tis a difficult case,” said the 
judge, “but I trust 
That what 1 am saying may prove 
to be just. 

Set her free—but say, when she 
, returns in the Spring, 

She must tel! us her name— 
though forbidden to sing!” 

WHICH PEOPLE? 

Which famous people live, or 
have lived, at these addresses? 

N'o.' 10 Downing Street. 

Sandringham House. 

Holyrood Palace. 

Dove Cottage, Grasmere. 

Haworth Parsonage. 

The Rectory of Epworth, Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Answer in column 5 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west.' In the morning 
Mars and Saturn 
are in the south¬ 
east and Jupiter 
| is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
i \ ’ as it will appear 
at half-past six 
on Wednesday morning, Decem¬ 
ber 7. 

HIDDEN MOTOR CARS 

In these sentences the names of 
different makes of motor car are 
hidden. Can'you spot them ? 
TFatt was I amous I° r designing 
engines. 

Hamburg is in Germany. 

Gounod produced his famous 
opera Faust in 1859. 

My chum. Bertie, knows all the 
answers. 

Our goalie, though suffering from 
a chill, managed to turn out as 
usual. 

Answer in column 5 



ONE JUMP AHEAD 

“D° horses ever kick you?” 

“No,” said the boy, “they 
kick where I have just been.” 
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THE NONSENSE LIBRARY 

JJave you been to the Nonsense 
Library? 

A visit is splendid fun; 

A title which made me chuckle 
Was “Hands Up” by Ivor Gunn. 
Then there was “Cannibalism” 
By Henrietta Mann; ming; 

“The Journey” by R. U. Cum- 
And “The Maze” by C. A. Plann. 
“Two Broken Hearts” by 
I. Mendham; 

“The Tailor” by Natty Cutts; 

“ Transport ” by Laurie Driver; 
And “The Goat” by Billy Butts. 
“The Night Watchman” by 
I. Sawyer 

Was another upon the shelf. 

If you like the Nonsense Library, 
Try making one yourself. 


Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS : 1 Buc¬ 
ket. 4 Stretch across. 8 Hold in 
contempt. 10 Notion. 11 Father. 

12 Number. 14 Confess. 16 
Army Medical Staff. 18 Organ of 
hearing. 19 Catalogues. 21 
Fresh. 23 Old Testament. 24 
Use bombastic language. 26 
Musical performance. 28 Fall. 

29 Forward or saucy. 

READING DOWN. 1 Har¬ 
bour. 2 Colloquial speech. 3 
Showed the way. 4 Shovel. 5 
(3.14159). 6 Desire earnestly. 

7 Tidy. 9 Ocean. 13 He brings 
your meals. 15 Cloak. 17 Denude. 

19 Title. 20 Rested. 22 Travelled. 

25 Short sleep. 27 Commanding 
Officer. Answer next week 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. The Abvssinians. 

2. The ostrich. 

3. The climbing perch of India. After heavy 
rainfall these perch, using their pectoral or 
side fins, can climb up a tree, sometimes to 
a height of seven feet. 

4. Lacrosse. 

5. In ripening fruits, a substance called pectin 
develops. When acid fruit is boiled with 
sugar the pectin causes a jellying action. 

6. They both originated in Scotland. 



it RAN TUB ANSWERS 

Top-of-lhe-fonn teaser. Sleeping partner, 
witch doctor. Pilgrim Fathers, Secret Sen icr, 
conscience money 
Winged problem. Ladybird 
Pair them off. 1 and 6 brush, 2 and 3 club, 
3 and 5 sole, 4 and 10 calf. 7 and 9 pipe 
Which people. The Prime Min is Ur, tic 
Queen, Mary Queen of Scots, William Words¬ 
worth, The Brontes, John Wesley 
Hidden motor cars. Ford, Singer , Austin, 
Humber, Hillman 



of Rhodesia and Xyasnhml, Messrs. Kings tons, Ltd. December 1<> 3 1933. 
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' Make sure there’s 
one for you! 

^ Jloiimx 


SENIOR PENCIL BOX 

As illustrated. Complete 
with contents including 
10 LAKELAND CRAYONS 

PRICE 24^6 

Or choose from these fine sets 

GEOMETRY SET complete with contents 25/- 
JUNIOR PENCIL BOX .. ..9/11 

SENIOR PAINT BOX .. 22/6 

JUNIOR PAINT BOX ... .. 9/11 

FROM TOY SHOPS, STATIONERS AND STORES 
Sole Distributors : BRITISH PENS LIMITED, * l&digree * Pen Works 
Bearwood Road, SMETHWICK, Birmingham 41, And at 134 Old Street, London. E.C.I, 
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r L0FTH0USE 

s : “ 'Neicfooty' 

e Soccer is the 
t realistic of all 
? football games ” 



STAN MATTHEWS 

says: “ ‘Newfooty’ 
is terrific, full of 
actual football 
incidents .. .excellent 
entcrtainTnent. , ‘. 



TABLE SOCCER 

A GAME OF SKILL with 
tricky ball play, smashing , 
shots and saves, fouls, penal- '(, 
ties, corners, offside, etc. 22 ' 
patent men, ball hnd goals. 
10/11, 19/11, and 45/4 


From Toy or Sports shops , or send stamp for details. 

W. L. KEELING & SONS. (Dept. 62), RICE LANE, LIVERPOOL, 9 













































































